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Force Structure in the Far East 
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~-SANGFORNG- Traditionally, Soviet Far Eastern forces had lagged behind 
other Soviet military regions in terms of quality and quantity of arms and 
equipment. This pattern was reversed, however, and Soviet Far Eastern forces 
in 1981 posed a significant threat in the Pacific region. Ground forces in the 
Far East theater consisted of 52 maneuver divisions (46 motorized rifle and 6 
tank), of which 26 were combat ready, capable of deploying in 24-48 hours. 
They were being equipped with some of the newest tanks, personnel carriers, 
self-propelled artillery, air defense systems, anti-tank weapons, and transport 
vehicles on a scale comparable with Soviet forces opposing the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) in the European theater. These forces were adequate 
to defend against an attack by the People's Republic of China (PRC) or to 

conduct a limited invasion of the PRC. Soviet ground forces in the maritime 

areas were adequate as an early warning/defensive force under existing world 
| conditions. In the event of a major war, however, additional forces would be 
required to adequately defend vital harbors and other facilities. | 


—e~ — — 


i ~(SANOFORNI- The Soviet Pacific Fleet, after years of neglect, had been 
improved both in quantity and quality through the transfer from other fleets of 
the newest and most modern combatants. The number of major surface combatants 
| had increased by one-third in recent years, and fleet capabilities and fire- 
power had also significantly risen. Ineffective open-ocean ASW had been a 
major weakness in Soviet naval operations. Efforts to overcome this problem 
| included the transfer to the Pacific of the aircraft carrier MINSK and addi- 
tional KRESTA and KARA Class guided missile cruisers. Amphibious assault 
capabilities were improved somewhat with the addition of the IVAN ROGOV LPD 
| (which had temporarily returned to the Baltic area), but stil] remained limited 
because of the lack of other amphibious ships and carrier-borne close air: — 
support. 


“CSANOFORNI— Soviet air forces in the Pacific Command area consisted of over 
3,000 combat aircraft, including 304 bombers, 1,613 air defense fighters, 956 
ground attack aircraft and combat assault helicopters, and 144 ASW, plus. recon- 
naissance, electronic warfare, and other support aircraft. These were deployed 
" primarily opposite the PRC border. Tactical and air defense aircraft were 
generally sufficient for the USSR's security in the Far East. Overall, Soviet 
air forces in this area possessed sufficient assets to conduct major air opera- 
tions against China, Japan, and Korea, although not concurrently. Strike, 
interdiction, or minelaying could be conducted against surface ships and shore 
installations in or along the East China Sea, Yellow Sea, Sea of Japan, Sea of 
Okhotsk, North Pacific Ocean, Bering Sea, Arctic Ocean, and northern Indian 
kk. IPAC Point Paper ESHHPT ST 22 Sep 81, Subj: Soviet Force Structure in the 
Far East Theater (U), REVW 22 Sep 01; J2/Memo/S055-82 of 4 Jun 82 (U). 
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Ocean. Strategic and peripheral strikes could be conducted against the United 
States or any other country in PACOM. | 


Deployments and Combat Readiness 


- mf SAHOFORNAMINFEL) in Southeast Asia, the Soviet Union maintained 5,000 to 
8,000 personnel in Vietnam, approximately 2,000 in Laos, and 450 in Kampuchea. 
Nearly a quarter of the Soviet personnel] in Vietnam and Laos were military. 
Since January 1980 the USSR had maintained an almost continuous presence of 
four long-range BEAR turboprop aircraft at Cam Ranh Bay, Vietnam. Soviet naval 
ship presence in Vietnamese ports had increased markedly since February 1979, 
with ships operating out of both Da Nang and Cam Ranh Bay. Soviet naval acti- 
yvity out of Vietnam and regular transits of the Strait of Malacca emphasized 

. their maritime presence in Southeast Asia. This presence could become a threat 
to ASEAN. countries, especially if Soviet naval strength were applied in support 
of Vietnamese claims in the Spratly Islands or the contested area near Natuna 
Island. 

2 


“(SANOFORNJ— Over 5,000 Soviet military technicians and troops were 
stationed in Indian Ocean littoral states. In the South Pacific, in a recent 
development, the Soviets had sought to take advantage of the emergence of newly 
independent island states. Soviet offers of assistance to these new nations 
included airfield upgrading, supplying aircraft and scholarships, and fisheries 
assistance in return for Soviet use of shipping and port facilities for their 
own fishing fleet. All of these. offers had been refused by the island states., 

c{SANOFORN} Soviet missile forces at home were normally maintained at 
constant combat readiness, which was a low combat alert posture. Soviet Naval 
Aviation, Long Range Aviation, Military Transport Aviation, and Frontal Avia- 
tion (except counter-air regiments), normally did not maintain a ground alert 
status. Soviet aerospace defenses were normally at a low alert posture of — 
command, early warning radar, SAM, aircrew/support personnel, and missile and 
aircraft readiness. Naval readiness was maintained at different levels. 
Approximately 12-15 percent of the nuclear-powered fleet ballistic missile 
submarine (SSBN) force was deployed at all times, with the majority of other 
units maintained at immediate or modified readiness. At least one-half of all 
Soviet naval units were in a state of unlimited readiness (surge capable, able 
to put to sea), and from 12 to 15 percent maintained an immediate readiness 
posture (fully armed, manned with combat complement, and deployable within 
three days).4 
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Ll. Ibid. 


2. [PAC Point Paper (S/NEAWNINTEL}, 5 Oct 81, Subj: Soviet Threat in PACOM/ 
Focus on SEA (U), REVW 5 Oct OL. 


3. Ibid. 
4. PAC Point Paper (SHie-6 Feb 81, Subj: Soviet Combat Readiness (U), REVW 
6 Feb 87. 
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MINSK: first Soviet Aircraft Carrier in the Pacific 

“CSANOFORND? Construction on the MINSK, second of the KIEV Class aircraft 
carriers, began in December 1972; it became fully operational in 1978. These 
were the Jargest {at 37,100 tons full load displacement, 273 meters overall, 
and 47.2 meters beam) and most heavily armed warships ever built by the USSR. 
Moreover, for the first time, the Soviets combined antisubmarine and antiship 
sensors and guided missiles, fixed-wing aircraft, helicopters, relatively 
advanced self-defense capability, and extensive command and control equipment 
on one ship.. A third KIEV Class carrier was being fitted out in 1981, and a 
fourth was under construction. | 

tSAHOFORHI— “The KIEV Class was designed specifically for vertical/short 
takeoff and landing (V/STOL) aircraft; it had no catapults or arresting gear. 
The aircraft complement was normally composed of a mix of 15-17 YAK-36 FORGER 
aircraft and 28-32 HORMONE A/B helicopters, The FORGER's primary roles were 
air defense and antiship strike within a radtus of about 500 kilometers. Its 
armament was limited to 4 air-to-air missiles carried on wing-mounted pylons. 
The HORMONE A had a standoff ASW capability, and the HORMONE B video-link 
system transmitted over-the-horizon radar surveillance and targeting data to 
SS-N-3, SS-N-9, SS-N-12, and possibly SS-NX-19 equipped strike platforms. 


+~SANOFORN} The KIEV Class aircraft carriers were equipped with the 500 NM 
range nuclear capable SS-N-12 missile, and were the only Soviet combatants, 
other than the KYNDA, to carry surface-to-surface inissile (SSM) reloads, The. 
ships also carried the SA-N-3 (used in both SAM and SSM roles), SA-N-4 short 
range SAM, 76.2 mm guns, ADMG-23 Gattling-type guns, RBU-6000 rocket launchers 
with automatic reload capability, and SUW-N-1 launched FRAS-1 ASW rockets. 
This mix of weapons provided 360-degree protection, with firing arcs overlap- 
ping the beam, A PUNCHBOWL radome, tentatively associated with radar ocean 
surveillance satellites, provided long range locational information for 
targeting SSMs. The ships were also equipped with electronic countermeasures 
(ECM) systems, chaff launchers, deceptive devices, and possible jammers to 
provide shipboard antimissile integrated defense plus communications/surveil- 
lance radar jamming and deception. 


-(SANGFORN). Missions attributed to the KIEY Class CVHG included strategic 
and tactical ASW, area control/denial, area command and control, ocean surveil- 
lance, amphibious assault support, and projection of power ashore. Mission 
accomplishment appeared to be limited by: .inadequacies of Soviet ASW sensors 
and poor initia) detection capabilities; the FORGER aircraft's small engine, 
high-wing loading, armament restrictions, and lack of a sophisticated air 
intercept radar; inability of the ship's air defense system to withstand a 
medium to large scale attack by Western aircraft; and space and ordnance 
1. [PAC Point Paper (SANGFORM), 9 Jan 81, Subj: Capabilities and Character- 

istics of the MINSK (U}, REVW 9 Jan 87; DOD Report (U), “Soviet Military 
Power," released 29 Sep 81, p. 41. 
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compromises made in order to accommodate both aircraft and extensive, varied 
weapon systems. 


Soviet Pacific Submarine Fleet 


—{S7HOFORN) Since 1970 the Soviet Pacific Submarine Fleet increased in size 
from 106 to 136 active boats--an average annual growth rate of nearly three 
submarines a year. Of greatest significance, ballistic missile submarines of 
this force grew from 13 to 32, and of these the number of SSBNs ballooned from 
5 to 25, Also, nuclear-powered general purpose SSNs increased during this 
period from 6 to 22. The number of cruise missile subs remained unchanged at 
24, but those that were nuclear powered (SSGNs) increased from 17 to 20. The 
accelerated pace of technological advance could be seen in yet another aspect 
of this same data. In 1970 the Soviets had only three second-generation 
nuclear-powered submarines in the Pacific. By 1980 this number had increased 
to 40 Type fIs. Second-generation nuclear submarines included. Cs: and. Vs (with 
Type II power plants) and Ys and Os (with Type III power plants). "9 


“~SANOFGRA}- «ss In every instance ‘hides new submarines had been larger, more 
technologicatly advanced, and more complex to operate, with sophisticated new 
weapons and command and control systems. This placed increased demands on the 
Soviet Union's limited high-technology and financial resources to butld and 
keep the subs functioning,.as wetl as on a limited pool of highly skilled 
professional sailors to operate them. The Soviet Navy, ltke its U.S. counter~ 
part, had a low retention rate in skilled senior personnel, particularly in the 
high-technology speciaities. Newly constructed Type II/III SSBN's joining the 
Soviet Pacific Fleet, however, appeared to be fully utilized. This force 
clearly had precedence in receiving the best personnel as well as superior 
maintenance support, which contributed to a high degree of overall readiness 
and reliability. A similar degree of preparedness was not as apparent among 
this fleet's other classes of submarines, particularly jin comparison with 
similar subs in the Northern Fleet in Funepeat USSR. 


“CSAHOEORNS- ATl classes of Soviet Pacific Fleet submarines conducted 
frequent operations in local waters, training regularly in tactics, weapons 
employment, and command and control. However, out-of-area patrols were. ot 
carried out at a level commensurate with assigned assets. ‘OF, prospectiv mist 
sions. Consequently, the invaluable experience to be. gained from the greater . : 


demands of prolonged, distant deployments of ships’ and ‘met did pot ACCrUE. . .. 





Soviet Pacific Fleet Deployment Cycles 


-S}y— Soviet Pacific Fleet surface combatants and cruise missile/attack 
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Ll. Ibid. 

2. IPAC Intelligence Summary (SANFAHTINTEC/NOCONTRAETS, Jul 81, pp. 8-10, REVW 
1 Jan 01; J2/Memo/S055-82 of 4 Jun 82 (U). 

3. Ibid. . 
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submarines deployed out-of-area on a regular basis to the Indian Ocean and 
South China Sea, while ballistic missile submarines conducted continuous 
patrols in the Eastern Pacific and Sea of Japan/Northwest Pacific. There 
appeared to be no established deployment pattern for individual hulls, 
However, owing to the number of SSBNs available and the number of patrols 
maintained, the percentage of time deployed for each operational SSBN hull was 
far higher than for surface combatants and SSGNs/SSNs. 5 


{St YANKEE and DELTA SSBN deployments, to the Eastern Pacific and the Sea 
of Japan/Northwest Pacific, respectively, were usually ‘for periods of 78 days. 
On an average, 20 percent of YANKEE and DELTA SSBNs were on patrol and 40 
percent were in port but combat ready. 


-+S}~ ECHO II SSGN deployments to the Indian Ocean were usually for. periods 
of 6 months, while ECHO SSN and CHARLIE SSGN/VICTOR SSN deployments to the 
South China Sea were for 5 months and 3 months, respectively. Operationally 
available cruise missile/attack submarines usually spent approximately 20 
percent of their time deployed. 


+5}- Surface combatant deployments to the Indian Ocean were for periods of 
about 7 months. There was no established deployment pattern for the South 
China Sea, but deployments of approximately 3 months had been noted. As an 
average, operationally available surface combatant forces normally spent 12 
percent. of their time deployed. Soviet Pacific Fleet surface combatants and 
submarines generally spent less time operating out-of-area than did their U.S. 
counterparts... 


ee en ee er ee ee ied 


1. {PAC Point Paper (S), 6 Feb 81, Subj: Soviet Pacific Fleet Deployment 
Cyctes (U), REVW 6 Feb 87; J2/Memo/$055-B2 of 4 Jun 82 (U}. 


2. Ibid, 
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in the Pacific Command area. However, the military was organized and equipped 
only to defend against a small-scale invasion, and U.S. support would still be 
required to repel a major attack, Japan did not possess a viable offensive 
force, and would have to devote a much larger portion of the budget to be 
considered a significant military power in the Pacific. Principal tactical 
forces consisted of 13 infantry divisions, 10 air interceptor squadrons, 6 SAM 
groups, 60 ASW escort ships, 14 submarines, 41 mine warfare ships, and 220 MSDF 
aircraft., 

-(6}- The latest Japan Defense Agency Mid-Term Operations Estimate, devel- 
oped in 1979, was a 5-year procurement plan that provided for main items of 
equipment to upgrade the self-defense forces. The 1984 objective called for, 
among other things, a total of 574 Type 74 tanks, 137 Type 73 armored personnel 
carriers, 201 155mm self-propelled (SP) howitzers, 43 203mm SP howitzers, 27 
destroyers, 45 P-3C ASW patrol aircraft, 16 submarines, 100 F-15 Pigheers and 
63 F-1 close air support aircraft. “9 


Threat in Korea 


I North Korean Threat and the Military Balance 


+SANOFORN7RHINTEL} North Korea enjoyed an advantage over South Korea in 
lL. almost every category of combat strength and equipment. In ground forces the 
north outnumbered the south by nearly 1.3 to 1 in total manpower, and held a 
i 2.5-to-1 advantage in tanks and assault guns and a 2.2-to-1l lead in field 
th artillery and multiple rocket launchers. The advantage in field artillery was 
made even more overwhelming when the effective weapons ranges were compared. 
The north's Jonger-range guns gave it an advantage of 9 to 1 in field artillery 
capable of firing 15 km or more. In antiaircraft artillery North Korea held a 
4,7-to-l superiority.. 


In the air, North Korea held a numerical advantage of 
1.5 is 1 in fighter aircraft and possessed the only bomber force on the 
peninsula. The numerical edge in fighters was offset somewhat by the extended 
age of the north's MIG-15/17/19 aircraft and by the superiority of the south's 
all-weather F-4s. At sea, North Korea had the third largest Asian navy with a 
7.3-to-l advantage over the Republic of Korea in coastal patrol and missile 
attack craft. The north had the only submarines, although the south had some 
larger units (most of World War Il vintage). Most of North Korea's ships were 
Jess than 7 years old, 

1. IPAC Point Paper (S/NE}, 12 Jan 81, Subj: Japanese Military Capability for 
Self Defense and Japan's Possible Military Role in the Pacific (U), REVW 
12 Jan 87. 
2. IPAC Point Paper (C), 10 Dec 81, Subj: Projected Japanese Self-Defense 
: Force Improvements (U), REVW 10 Dec Ol. 
a 3. IPAC Point Paper -—SANFAMINTES}, 13 Oct 81, Subj: North Korean Threat and 
Military Balance (U), REVW 13 Oct Ol. 
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On balance, North Korea's military forces were stronger 
than those of the ROK. Without timely and effective U.S. military involvement, 
the forces of the north had a good chance of making early and significant 
territorial gains in an invasion of the south. If war erupted, the primary 
battle would be fought on the ground, where North Korea held superiority in 
numbers of men and units, in firepower and mobility, and in stocks of military 
supplies. The north's advantage would be enhanced by a wider array of tactical 
options. It could go to war with the important advantage of advance prepara- 
tion and of choosing the time and place of attack. Although these advantages 
would be limited by Korea's rugged and defensible terrain and by the south's 
fortifications, a rigid forward defense north of Seoul left the ROK with littte 
capability for flexible action. 


Warning of an attack would be one of the decisive 
factors affecting South Korea's capabilities for a successful defense and could 
mean the difference between a meaningful delaying action and significant early 
reverses. With 3 to 5 days' alert before an attack, and under favorable 
fighting conditions, the south would be far more able to defend itself success- 
fully. IPAC believed the ROK might make limited gains in redressing some of 
North Korea's advantages, but improvements by both sides over the next 5 years 
probably would not substantially alter the military balance. 


In spite of North Korea's edge in military strength and 
jts potential for achieving surprise, several factors deterred it from Taunch- 
ing @ major attack. These included the strength of South Korea's military 
forces, stability of the ROK government, U.S. commitment to defend its ally, 
and the desire of China and the Soviet Union to maintain the status quo. 
Pyongyang's continuing investment in its military at the expense of the overall 
economy, however, indicated that North Korea planned to maintain its option for 
war aS a means of achieving its overriding goal of reunification. Should North 
Korean leaders perceive a notable weakening in major deterrent factors in the 
future, IPAC believed they might consider military intervention. Widespread 
and prolonged instability in the south, accompanied by a sertous deterioration 
in U.S.-ROK relations, would be the most dangerous developments that might 
induce the north to attack. 


ESPHOPORN/HININTEL- The following comparison.was made by IPAC of North and — 


1 


South Korean ground, air, and naval forces as of 1981: 
NORTH KOREA REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


Ground Forces 


Personnel Strength 685,500 {a} 544,300 (b) 
Infantry Divisions/Brigades 37 24 (c) 
Armor Divisions 2 0 
Armor Brigades/Regiments 6 3 
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“NORTH KOREA REPUBLIC OF KOREA 
Ground Forces (cont. ) , 


Marine Divisions 0 2 
Tanks and Assault Guns 2,945 1,224 
Artillery 4,280 2,850 
Multiple Rocket Launchers 2,045 0 
Antiaircraft Artillery 9 ,000 1,900 
Air Forces 
Personnel Strength 51,400 32,600 
Fighters : 635 414 
Bombers 84 0 
Transports 279 77 
Helicopters 89 382 (d) 
Trainers lee. 92 
Naval Forces 
Personnel Strength: 31,300 23,700 (e) 
Attack Submarines 19 (Ff) 0 
Destroyers/Frigates 2 18 
Missile Boats. 21 ll 
Amphibious Craft/Ships 116 28 
Coastal Patrol Types 327 61 
Notes: 


{a} Unclassified OSD/PA figure was. 700,000. 

(b) Includes ROK Marine Forces, 

(c) Includes 2 ready reserve divisions at full eee rer TORE, 
and the 88th Brigade which would become a division on M- “Day. 

(d) Includes Army and Navy helicopters. 

{e) Excludes ROK Marine Forces. 

(f) Excludes one 41-m transport submarine. 


In mid-1981 General John A. Wickham, Jr., COMUSKOREA, 
advised Admiral Long of disturbing new trends in the Korean military balance 
which indicated a substantially greater North Korean military capability than 
was previously assessed, and which pointed to an even greater capability in the 
years ahead. At the same time, the ROK Force Improvement Plan was lagging and 
there was little prospect that economic conditions would permit a dramatic 
turnabout in the next several years. Developments of specific concern to 
COMUSKOREA included the following: | 


@ An electronics equipment plant in North Korea was producing two 
antiaircraft artillery (AAA) fire control radars for the ground forces that 
appeared to be of native design or modification, and probably were of local 
manufacture. The previous assessment had been that there was little likelihood 
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1. COMUSKOREA 0302312 Jul 81 £5ANOFORNAWHENTEL}(EX), REVW 2 Jul Qt. 
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North Korea could produce any sophisticated electronics equipment in the next 
decade (the 1980s). 


@ There was evidence, based on weapons shipments to Iran, that North 
Korea had been mass producing two, and possibly three, ground weapons systems 
that previously were assessed as being beyond their technological capability. 


@ A study of North Korean military industrial plants, completed in 
April 1981, concluded that more than half of the existing plants were 
undergoing major expansion during the 1976-1980 period. 


@ An in-depth review of North Korean artillery in the three corps 
areas immediately north of the DMZ showed that one-third to one-half of the 
towed artillery pieces deployed there had been converted to self-propelled (SP) 
systems. Although conversion had been in progress for several years, the rate 
and extent showed a dramatic increase. One unofficial estimate placed the 
countrywide SP artillery at 1,400--vice 580 at the time the earlier estimate 
was prepared. The deployment of SP AAA systems, including a newly confirmed 
probable 37mm weapon, was also increasing, ; 


@ The resurgence of naval construction also appeared to be of greater 
scope and significance than previously believed. New construction included a 
North Korean version of the OSA Class guided missile patrol boat and another 
vessel of unique design. 


A&}-. Although evidence on some of these developments had been building for 
some time, newer information and studies.served to highlight the cumulative 
importance. At the same time, COMUSKOREA said there might be other equally 
significant programs ongoing or in preparation that had not been surfaced. A 
sustained high-priority effort in U.S. intelligence collection and analysis was 
required to keep abreast of North Korean force developments. He added that 
planning for ROK force improvement had to take full cognizance of these trends 
in North Korea's capabilities. Finally, unless unforeseen developments altered 
existing trends, COMUSKOREA believed that 1985 could see a further negative . 
divergence in the military balance. 


North Korean Mine Warfare Capability 


“~CS7NOFERN) =North Korea had no surface ships specifically designed for 
minelaying, but many units were equipped with mine rails which provided a capa- 
bility for minelaying operations. Their 4 WHISKEY and 15 ROMEO Class subma- 
rines could carry 24 and 28 mines, respectively, in lieu of torpedoes. North 
Korean aircraft could also be used for minelaying; however, no related training 
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1. Ibid, 
2. IPAC Point Paper (S7NFT> 12 Feb 81, Subj: North Korean Mine Warfare 
Capability (U), REVW 12 Feb-01. 
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TS7NOFORN}- North Korea was estimated to have approximately 7,000 Soviet- 
supplied naval mines in its inventory. About 5,000 were believed to be of the 
MKB variety, the standard Soviet moored contact mine; 1,400 were probably 
AMD-1000 and AMD-II-500 magnetic induction bottom MINES: about 700 were 
obsolete M-26 and MYAM moored mines. 


Aircraft capable of conducting minelaying operations included 
the AN-2 COLT light transport and IL-28 BEAGLE bomber, IPAC believed it was 
highly improbable, however, that North Korea would use the AN-2 in such a role. 
Minesweeping capability was limited to only two patrol ships (PGF), 


Infiltration and Tunneling Activities 


~f}. North Korea committed six known hostile acts of armed infiltration 
attempts against South Korea during 1980: five by sea, resulting in the 
capture of one agent, the killing of 18 agents, and the sinking of three agent 
boats; and one across the demilitarized zone (DMZ), resulting in the killing of 
one agent. The ROK suffered five killed and nine wounded during these actions. 
North Korea's continuing attempts at infiltration demonstrated the emphasis 
they placed on it. In past years the bulk of detected infiltration attempts 
occurred during the March-October time frame; however, this pattern had 
apparently changed, and future attempts were expected at any time during the 
year., 


“~{SANOFORN- North Korea had been actively engaged in tunneling under the 
DMZ since 1972, Three tunnels leading into the ROK from the north were 
intercepted, with the last one being neutralized in October 1978. The biggest 
problem in detecting and neutralizing suspect tunnels was in locating their 
axes. It was also extremely costly and time consuming. Photographic intelli- 
gence detected a number of additional suspect tunnel sites--based on activity, 
spoil, and equipment--along or near the northern boundary of the DMZ, and of 
these, 18 were identified. Underground sounds, explosions, and vibrations 
continued to be heard or felt at several suspect and known tunnel sites. 
sounds of tunneling also continued to be detected at the third discovered site, 
and borehole drilling was continued in an attempt to intercept additional axes 
of the main tunnel... 


tSANOFORN) = Continuing activity indicated that North Korea had not given up 
on its tunneling efforts. These tunnels posed a serious threat to ROK forward 
defenses. Large numbers of conventional or unconventional forces could be 
inserted via these tunnels, at or just before the initiation of hostilities. 
The second and third discovered tunnels had been deep under the surface, about 
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2 by 2 meters in bore, and 1,600 and 3,500 meters in length, extending wel] 
south of the military demarcation line. Although these three tunnels had been 
neutralized, it was not known how many branches of these tunnels existed, or 


how many more af the suspect tunnels had been completed. | 
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under severe criticism from Vietnam for having supported U.S. efforts during 
the Vietnam war and for allowing U.S. bases at Clark and Subic. The Philip- 
pines was expected to support the majority ASEAN position but would not lead 
the way on the Kampuchean issue. 


4&6} Thailand was uncomfortably aware of its frontline position in ASEAN's 
confrontation with Vietnam. The Thai felt that ASEAN's solid stance opposing 
the Vietnamese presence in Kampuchea increased the pressure on the SRV to 
withdraw. The Thai also believed that their best short-term defense against a 
Vietnamese invasion was world opinion; therefore, they intended to keep world 
attention focused on the situation in Kampuchea. Bangkok was also insuring 
that Khmer resistance forces received sufficient arms to tie down the Viet- 
namese. 


Soviet Presence and Activities in Indochina 


~ASANOFORMA- In Vietnam the Soviet Union maintained 5,000-8,000 advisory 
personnel, including 2,500 military; in Laos they had approximately 2,000, 
jncluding about 500 military; in Kampuchea Soviet personnel totaled some 450. 
Soviet advisers and technicians could be found within government echelons and 
in transportation, logistics, and military activities, as well as in economic 
and agricultural projects. Assistance to Vietnam had been the most extensive, 
with support valued at an estimated $1.8 billion for 1979. Aid was reduced to 
about $1.3 billion in 1980, and continued at an annual rate of about $1.1 
billion in 1981. Approximately one-half of the assistance to Vietnam went to 
upgrading the People's Army of Vietnam (PAVN).. As a result, Hanot had the 
largest and best equipped fighting force in Southeast Asia. The remainder of 
Soviet aid supported some 100 ecoriomic projects designed to improve Vietnam's 
productivity. An example was the agreement in 1981 authorizing the expansion 
of Soviet of] and natural gas exploration rights along the Vietnam coast.o 


-+S3- Soviet naval-associated deliveries to Vietnam during 1979-1980 
included PETYA Class light frigates, missite and other patrol boats, a mine- 
sweeper, landing ships, HORMONE ASW helicopters, STYX antiship missiles, and 
coastal defense missiles and radars. In return, Moscow obtained the use of 
Vidtnamese naval and air facilities. In March 1981 the Soviets delivered two 
more OSA-II Class guided missile patrol boats (PTG) to the Vietnamese Navy. 
This brought to eight the number of PTGs in the Vietnamese inventory that had 
arrived since 1974. “3 


+S}- In Laos some 1,500 Soviet advisers and technicians were involved in 
the repair and construction of airfields, highways, hydroelectric plants, and 
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2. Ibid; IPAC Point Paper -CSANFs 3 Jun 81, Subj: USSR Presence and Activi- 
ties in Indochina (U), REVW 3 Jun 01; IPAC Point Paper (SANE, 24 Mar 81, 
Subj: USSR Presence and Activities in the SRV (U), REVW 26 Mar 87. 
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medical facilities. The USSR was also reportedly involved in assisting Laos in 
the exploitation of natural resources and the development of agricultural 
communes. About 500 Soviet advisers were assisting Laos in the reorganization 
and modernization of the Lao People's Liberation Army. Reports indicated that 
they had been assigned down to regimental? level in artillery units. The USSR 
had also provided Laos with $40 to $50 million annually in economic assistance, 
and this was expected to increase to as much as $600 million between 1981 and 
1985. 

1 


S—- Over $200 million in "urgent" aid was provided to Kampuchea during 
1979 and 1980. The Soviets continued to assist in developing Kampuchean capi- 
tal and social infrastructures, and reconstructing the economy. There were 
also indications that some Soviet advisers were involved in the planning and 
conduct of military operations against Khmer resistance forces. In addition, 
the USSR agreed to actively support paleuenee: s 1981-1985 Five-Year Economic 
Program. 


-—S}- The first deployment of Soviet Naval Aviation aircraft to Vietnam 
occurred in April 1979. Since then, TU-95 BEAR D reconnaissance aircraft and 
TU-142 BEAR F ASW aircraft maintained an almost continuous air reconnaissance 
capability at the Cam Ranh Bay military complex. Two BEAR Ds and two BEAR Fs 
were deployed at that base. This provided the USSR with the capability to 
observe U.S. and other countries' maritime activities in the South China and 
Philippine Seas, to conduct intelligence flights against the PRC, Taiwan, and 
the Philippines, and to perform ASW operations and training east of Luzon. In 
addition to flying reconnaissance, Soviet pilots were deeply involved in the 
training of Vietnamese Air Force pilots and maintenance people. Until May 1981 
twelve AN-12 CUB transport aircraft had been deployed at Tan Son Nhut Atrfield 
in Ho Chi Minh City, flying 10-20 logistical support missions a week throughout 
Indochina. CUB strength was reduced to five in May, probably because of im- 
proved Vietnamese Air Force transport capability. “9 


A4S}- Soviet naval ships began making calls at the Vietnamese ports of Da 
Nang, Cam Ranh, Haiphong, and Ho Chi Minh. City from February 1979. Since that 
time their presence. increased markedly, with naval units basing out of both Da 
Nang and Cam Ranh. Cam Ranh was the primary maintenance and resupply base for 

‘Soviet ships operating in the Southeast Asia area. In addition, Soviet naval 
craft had made port calls at Kompong Som in Kampuchea.., 
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ASANORORN} The Soviet Union also constructed two FIX-24 direction finding 
systems on the Cam Ranh peninsula, and they began improving the airfield there. 
In 1980 they upgraded the air traffic control system, installed a ground 
controlled approach radar, emplaced storage tanks, conducted genera) 
maintenance on the seaward runway overrun, and established a land-based naval 
communications site, Later, the Soviets delivered a 4,500-ton drydock, 
established a floating pier and degaussing area, and put in a Park Drive mobile 
communications satellite terminal at Cam Ranh. 


Spratly Islands and the Vietnamese Navy 


S}~ The issue of sovereignty over the Spratly Islands, a group of 
geographically ill-defined coral isles, cays, and reefs extending over a wide 
expanse of the South China Sea, had been in spfispute for more than a century. 
The SRV had occupied six islands of the group which were seized from the former 
South Vietnamese government in 1975. There had since been numerous low-level 
incidents between the Vietnamese and other claimants to the area. The SRY 
claim to a number of islands in the Spratly group was based on historical 
records of casual visits by Vietnamese fishermen. Other claimants, particu- 
larly the PRC, had more convincing and better documented claims. The remaining 
claimants were the Philippines, Malaysia, and Taiwan. 


ASANOFORN}- Vietnam's interest in these istands evidently was related to 
the prospect of oi] deposits in the offshore seabed, as well as to their 
strategic location near important sea lanes. Eventually, believed IPAC, 
Vietnam would probably like to control all of the Spratlys to help legitimize 
jts questionable claims of sovereignty in the area. Should there be a 
significant development, such as a major discovery of oil, it was possible the 
Vietnamese might attempt to reinforce their claims in the Spratlys by military 
action, . 


-(S}— Vietnam, Taiwan,.and the Philippines a1] maintained armed garrisons on 
various islands in the group. The SRV occupied Spratly Island, Southwest Cay, 
Sin Cowe Island, Sand Cay, Namyit Island, and Amboyna Cay. All, except the 
last, were fortified with 122mm artillery, 37/57mm antiaircraft artillery, 
trenches, bunkers, and numerous fixed positions for automatic weapons. Amboyna, 
apparently because of its small size (180 by 75 meters), was fortified only 
with a personne] trench and 10 to 12 foxholes. In all, an estimated 450 
Vietnamese personnel were permanently garrisoned in the Spratlys. With the 
exception of Amboyna, all islands claimed by Vietnam had helicopter landing 
pads. In addition, Spratly Island had a 565-meter runway that could support 
utility and small transport aircraft such as the SRV's C-7As. 


CSANOFORM.. The ability of Vietnam to project power into the Spratlys was 
restricted by the size and capabilities of its navy, which was essentially only 


1. Ibid. 
2, IPAC Intelligence Summary-(SAHFAHHAEL), Jan 82, pp. 2-4, REVW 1 Jan 02. 
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a coastal defense force. There were an estimated 106 operational craft in the 
inventory, excluding coastal junks and miscellaneous small craft. Most of the 
ships captured from South Vietnam were believed to be nonoperational. The 
three principal combatants of the SRV Navy were two PETYA Class frigates and 
one U.S.-built cutter retrofitted with STYX cruise missiles. Other important 
combatants included 8 OSA-II and 3 KOMAR patrol boats with STYX missiles, as 
well as a number of amphibious warfare vessels, minesweepers, and auxiliaries. 


45} IPAC believed the operational Vietnamese navy, as constituted in 1981, 
was insufficient to conduct an effective coastal patrol and surveillance 
mission, and could not by itself successfully carry out offensive operations 
against islands in the Spratly group held by other countries. It was also 
unlikely the Soviets would actively support such actions because of the serious 
political risks involved in such a blatant act of aggression, for the question- 
able gains to be achieved. , 


Vietnamese Threat to Thailand 


CSANGFORN) At the end of 1981, IPAC believed that Vietnam would not attack 
Thailand in the near future. However, the possibility always existed that the 
SRV could conduct sweep operations along the Thai-Kampuchean border which could 
escalate into a major confrontation. Likewise, the SRV could change its 
strategy and decide to establish a buffer zone along the border, seize and hotd 
Thai territory, or exercise any of several other options available to it. Thai 
armed forces were not manned, trained, nor equipped to counter a large-scale 


PAVN assault. Although Thailand was trying to improve on its shortcomings , a 


SION caut change in the near term was not BNOeELees "9 


ise The Vietnamese had 21 division equivalents in ccmpuches, Eight of 
these were within 50 miles of the Thai border. PAVN forces could conduct 
combat operations across the border with up to divisional strength. However, 
about four divisions would be needed to establish a buffer zone, factors that 
limited the PAVN from initiating decisive action against Thai territory were: 4. 


e If the eight PAVN divisions near the border were used in the 
assault, other PAVYN forces would have to be used to restrict infiltration and 
activities of Khmer resistance forces. 


@ To counter the perceived PRC threat to the home territory, over - 


one-third of PAVN forces were committed to northern Vietnam, including the air 


force's best aircraft and air defense systems. 
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1. Ibid. 

2, *IPAC Point Paper ¢+SHtF}>; 24 Nov 81, Subj: SRV Threat to Thailand (U), REVW 
- 24 Nov O1. 

3. Ibid. 
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@ PAVN forces in Kampuchea suffered from logistical, morale, and 
command and control problems. 


@ The perceived Soviet foreign policy in Southeast Asia was probably 
deterring any Vietnamese notion to attack Thailand. SRV's ailing economy and 
reliance on the USSR for virtually all forms of aid made Soviet concurrence 
necessary for any major offensive. 


@ The SRV had not deployed fighter aircraft to Kampuchea, and 
operating out of bases in Vietnam would limit loiter time and weapons toad for 
missions into Thailand. Forward deployment of air force elements into 
Kampuchea would be necessary for a combined forces assault. 


Insurgency in Thailand 


The Communist Party of Thailand (CPT) had been in decline since 
its December 1978 falling out with Vietnam. Prior to 1975 the CPT. had received 
virtually all of its material support through both North Vietnam and China, and 
although some equipment and training continued to be provided by Hanoi, the CPT 
was inspired and supported primarily by the Chinese. [In 1981 the CPT revolu- 
tionary movement became weaker politically, militarily, and economically, and 
the party was generally at a standstill or in decline throughout the country. 
Factors contributing to this decline were a lack of appealing national issues, 
loss of propaganda support from southern China, loss of base areas for resupply 
and training in Laos and Kampuchea, and the Thai Government's amnesty and 
development programs. The estimated strength of the CPT armed insurgent group 
was 7,050. Responding to this decline in the revolutionary movement, there 
were indications that the CPT was taking a greater interest in urban opera- 
tions. Reasons for this shift in strategy could be declining mass support in 
rural areas and infiltration by an alleged Soviet/Vietnamese faction. 


ASANGEORN}- A critical factor in the long term outlook for Thailand and its 
communist insurgency was the possibility of cooperation between the CPT and the 
Vietnamese. While a change in revolutionary philosophy on the part. of the 
existing CPT leadership was unlikely, believed IPAC, a change to a younger, 
more pragmatic, more ethnic Thai leadership was possible. Along this line, in 
June 1979, a former Thai labor leader split from the pro-Beijing CPT to form a 
new communist movement which had strong backing from Moscow and Hanoi. This 
group was headquartered in Paksane, Laos, and was estimated to have a strength 
of 300. 


TSANOEORN}.. Although the Thai Government had recently been more concerned 
with the threat posed by Vietnamese forces stationed along the Kampuchean 
border, Prime Minister Prem Tinsulanon had stressed that the insurgency problem 
would continue to be the greatest threat to the nation's security. The 
1. IPAC Point Paper (SANF}s 24 Nov 81, Subj: Update on Insurgency in 

Thailand (U), REYW 25 Nov 01; J2/Memo $055-82 of 4 Jun 82 (U). 
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government's response to the CPT had traditionally been a varying mixture of 
military suppression operations and economic development projects. These 
efforts, although somewhat successful, had not resulted in controlling the 
insurgency. in the meantime, the CPT remained a serious, though momentarily 
dormant, threat to the stability of Thailand. , 


Indochinese Refugees 


(U) In the 6 years since the communist takeover of the governments of 
South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos in 1975 more than’ 1.4 million Indochinese had 
fied the new regimes to seek asylum in neighboring countries or elsewhere. The 
refugee flow increased rapidly in late 1978 and early 1979, primarily because 
of warfare in Kampuchea and Vietnamese persecution and expulsion of ethnic 
Chinese. Total arrivals in countries of asylum for 1981 were expected to be 
75-85 ,000, More than three-fourths of all Indochinese refugees had been 
permanently resettled, and major recipients, as of 3] Decemer 1981, included 
the following countries: 


United States 567 ,652 
China 265 334 
France * 83,113 
Canada 81,402 
Australia 60,706 
West Germany . 21,369 
Belgium 5,125 
Denmark 2,438 


+é}- The refugee camp population in Southeast Asia at the end of 1981 was 
approximately 258,000. In addition, there were estimated to be more than 
190,000 Khmer. in encampments along the Thai-Kampuchean border. The number of 
Indochinese refugees in ASEAN countries as of 31 December 1981 was as follows: 


Thailand 188 , 107 
Philippines 23 ,329 
Malaysia f 9,845 
Indonesia - 14,991. 


_ Singapore 657 


Indochinese refugees in other areas of Asia at that time were: 


Hong Kong 12,960 
Japan 1,798 
Macao 1,196 
Taiwan 345 
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would be publicly reported only when there was political and diplomatic 
advantage to be gained by Pakistan. These attacks in themselves were not 
likely, said IPAC, to escalate into a major confrontation between Pakistan and 
the Soviets. Pakistan claimed there had been 371 airspace violations and 62 
“territorial violations” since the Soviets invaded Afghanistan, but there was 
no intelligence to confirm or deny this claim. 1 


(UJ) On S September 1981 the Ministry of Defense in Islamabad announced 
that two Afghan MIG-17s had crossed into Pakistani airspace three times that 
day and strafed a border post at Domandi (north of Chaman in Baluchistan). Two 
civilians working at the post were reportedly wounded and some damage was 
inflicted on the post itself., 


4€> The Pakistan Government reported yet another attack by Afghan helicop- 
ter gunships on 2 December. In this latest incident two helicopters entered 
Pakistani airspace near Inam Bostan, about 10 miles from Nushki in Baluchistan. 
They allegedly strafed two civilian buses, killing five and injuring three 
people. The helicopters also reportedly rocketed a frontier corps post at Inam 
Bostan and retreated into Afghanistan when personnel at the post returned fire. 
Taking a somewhat stronger line than had previously been the case, the Pakistan 
Government lodged a strong protest with the Afghan Charge in Islamabad and told 
him that Pakistan had taken serious note of the repeated violations of its 
territory resulting in the loss of lives, and warned that it would be justified 
in taking appropriate countermeasures in exercising the right of self-defense. 
In terms of loss of life, the 2 December 1981 incident was the most serious to 
that date and was likely, believed the American Embassy in Islamabad, to 
contribute further to the growing public reaction and concern that the govern- 
ment should offer greater protection to the people.. 


Soviets in Afghanistan 


By the end of 1981 the Soviets had been militarily involved in 
Afghanistan for a full two years, with the primary objective of trying to. 
maintain the existence of the Kremlin-installed Babrak Karmal government in 
Kabul. Soviet forces had been able to seize and maintain control over most 
major urban centers. However, this control was tenuous and was challenged 
daily by resistance sniper. and sapper attacks, Neither the Soviets nor the. 
decimated Afghan Army maintained any significant control over the rural areas, 
and overland routes were routinely interdicted by resistance forces., 
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1. IPAC Point Paper £5/NFAHHINFELANOCONTRAET/ OREGON), 16 Sep 81, Subj: Afghan 
Intrusions Into Pakistan (U), REVW 16 Sep O01. 
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ASANOFORN}— The Soviet Union appeared to have the primary political goal of 
gaining international recognition of the Karmal regime as the legitimate 
government, and in so doing, attaining tacit acknowledgment of the claim that 
its presence was the lawful fulfillment of a request for help from a legal 
government. The attainment of such recognition would greatly boost Soviet 
efforts to label foreign aid to the resistance as unlawful interference jin a 
country's internal affairs. Consequently, Kabul and Moscow had rejected a1] 
suggestions of negotiations that did not involve direct dealings with the 
Karmal government. The United Nations had offered to mediate any talks that 
might develop; however, no softening of Soviet/Afghan demands was expected. 


At the end of the year the Soviet Union had the fotlow- 
ing forces committed to Afghanistan: , 


93,000 troops in-country 
32,000 troops on the Soviet-Afghan border 
160 MI-8 HIP assault helicopters 
94 MI-24 HIND attack helicopters 
36 MI-6 HOOK transport helicopters 
40 MIG-21 FISHBED fighters 
15 SU-17 FITTER C/D ground attack aircraft 
12 SU-25 RAM J attack aircraft 


{S57NOFORN}- The price to the Soviets for their occupation of Afghanistan 
had been relatively light, with the cost approximating $2.5 million per day and 
a casualty rate of less than 1 percent per month. In addition to a tenacious 
resistance, the Soviets had to contend with deep fractures and internecine 
fighting within the Afghan People's Democratic Party. This lack of unity 
greatly hampered their attempts to formulate a functional government. Most 
estimates placed the party's membership at only about 50,000, underscoring the 
government's lack of popular support., 


«-SANGFORN}- Afghanistan's neighbors, Iran and Pakistan, had joined most 
members of the Islamic Conference, the ASEAN members, and China, in condemning 
the Soviet presence and had broken or reduced their diplomatic relations with 
the Karmal regime. In an effort to assist the Afghan resistance the Saudis, 
Egyptians, Chinese, and Malaysians had actively provided monetary aid or 
military equipment to the resistance through the Pakistani government. Among 
the major PACOM area powers, only India and Vietnam had not condemned the 
Soviet invasion, New Dethi saw political differences with Moscow as less 
Significant than the dependable, on-going military and economic aid relation- 
ship with the Soviets, 
1. {bid; J2/Memo/S055 of 4 Jun 82 (U}. 

2. Ibid. 

3. IPAC Point Paper ¢S5¢NF), 12 Jan 81, Subj: Current Reaction of the Afghan 
People, Neighboring Countries, and PACOM Countries to the Continued Pres- 
ence of Soviet Troops in Afghanistan (U), REVW 12 Jan 87. 
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if CSPNOFORNTHNINFELT- == At the end of the year the Soviets appeared to have 


four basic options remaining in Afghanistan: maintaining the status quo, 
augmenting their forces, withdrawing their forces and capitulating, or settling 
| for a political compromise. For the near term, it appeared most Yikely. to IPAC 
that the Soviets would implement force augmentation in Afghanistan. Soviet 
forces there continued to be plagued by chronic problems of urban terrorism, 
| inability to secure major LOCs, and an apparent increase in the effectiveness 
of the resistance. The Afghan military, numbering roughly 25,000, suffered 
from poor training and low morale, with most of the members at least sympa- 


| thizing with the resistance forces. The low effectiveness of the Afghan Army 
continued to force the Soviets to remain the dominant power in the country. 

| {(SANOFORNAWNINTEL) = The Afghan resistance enjoyed the support of the 
majority of the Afghan population, thereby insuring its continued struggle. © 


With two years of combat experience and expanded foreign support, the resis-~ 
[ tance was showing signs of enhanced combat effectiveness. It controlled most 
. rural portions of the country. The continued deterioration of the security 
situation would most likely compel the Soviet Union to augment its forces in 
i Afghanistan. The resistance would not abate, however, as long as the general 
populace viewed the Soviets as anti-Islamic invaders. Consequently, it appear- 
ed to IPAC that the Soviets would ultimately.be forced to seek a political 
( / solution to the problem., 
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in PDRY's claimed security zone (24 NM) off the mainland and Socotra Island by 
USN surface units. 


-~(G}- Three operations were conducted during this same period within 
Somalia's 200-NM claimed territorial sea, two gunnery exercises by the frigates 
USS BLAKELY and USS AINSWORTH and one transit by USS CORONADO (AGF-11)., 


+} USN transits of the Taiwan Strait had not been conducted since dune 
1979, because of the normalization process with the PRC and the establishment 
of informal ties with Taiwan, On 13 March 1981 CINCPACFLT proposed to CINCPAC 
that the frigate USS LOCKWOOD be sailed northward through the Taiwan Strait 
from Hong Kong, within the 12-NM claimed territorial sea of the PRC, in support 
of the U.S. navigation and overflight program, Alternatively, LOCKWOOD would 
sail through the strait but outside the PRC claimed area. However, CINCPAC 
said that weighing all factors, existing political sensitivities . precluded: - 
support for either a challenge to the maritime claims of the PRC “or: for an. -., 
innocent passage of the strait for the time being. It would be proposed to the 
JCS when the situation and operational considerations permitted., 


—{éy- Again, on 19 October, CINCPACFLT proposed transiting the destroyer USS 
LEFTWITCH with COMDESRON SEVEN embarked, plus CUSHING and HOEL, from Sasebo 
southward through the Taiwan Strait, remaining outside both PRC and Taiwan 
claimed territorial waters. This was also disapproved by CINCPAC. The PRC had 
not officially claimed the strait as internal waters, but it was purported to 
require advance notification and authorization for warship transit in innocent 
passage. The 12-NM territorial sea claim, extending from the offshore islands 
on the west and from the Pescadores and Taiwan on the east, did not overlap and 
CINCPAC held that there was a high seas corridor through the full length of the 
strait. Also, U.S. policy was not to actively challenge territorial sea claims 
of 12 NM or less unless they overlapped international straits or included some 
form of constraint on innocent passage of warships. The Chinese claim had been 
identified by the JCS as requiring challenge. However, a transit through the 
high seas corridor itself did not constitute a challenge, but an operation in a 
politically sensitive area, and required prior review by the State Department 
and approval by the JCS. At the end of the year CINCPAC was recommending to 
the JCS that such transits be reinstituted., 


Sea_ of Japan Operations 


—{S}- Between 17 and 20 November the MIDWAY Battle Group conducted the first 
CVBG operations in the Sea of Japan since 1978. USS MIDWAY (CV-41), with USS 
REEVES (CG-24), USS FRANCIS HAMMOND (FF~1067), USS KIRK (FF-1087), and USS 
1, Ibid. 

2. J313 Point Paper €6}; 10 Nov 81, Subj: Transit of the Taiwan Strait (U), 
DECL 10 Nov 87; CENCPAC 012215Z Apr 81 464;-DECL 30 Jun Bl. 

3. J313 Point Paper £6+;-10 Nov 81, Subj: Transit of the Taiwan Strait (U), 
DECL 10 Nov 87. , 
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LOCKWOOD (FF-1064), augmented by USS WILLIAM H. STANDLEY (CG-32), conducted 
joint/combined training operations in the southern Sea of Japan. The purpose 
of the operation was to reestablish a U.S. carrier battle group presence in the 
area; signal this renewed presence to the USSR, North Korea, China, Republic of 
Korea, and Japan; conduct training preparations for Exercise TEAM SPIRIT 82; 
exercise certain procedural portions of OPLAN 5027 with USAF, ROKAF, and ROKN 
forces; and provide interoperability training with the USN, AWACS, Message 
Processing Center, Hardened Tactical Air Control Center, Marine combat air 
patrol, and Marine Tactical Data System. The objectives were accomplished and 
the operations set the stage for increased frequency and duration of CVBG 
operations in the Sea of dapan., 


Pacific Port Visits 
Japan 


+4G}~ The American Consul in Sapporo advised in June 1981 that the contro-, 
versy surrounding the alleged presence of nuclear weapons on U.S. ‘Navy ships 
making port calls in Japan had temporarily damaged the atmosphere for visits to 
ports in the northern island of Hokkaido. Although the ports of Otaru, 
Hakodate, and Kushiro had welcomed ship visits in the past, local opposition . 
parties in all three cities were positioning themselves to take advantage of 
popular reaction to media coverage of allegations of nuclear weapons aboard 
American ships in Japan in earlier years. Nevertheless, the consul believed 
ship visits to Hokkaido ports remained feasible and even desirable, and could 
be brought off with jittle more than pro forma opposition. This would be 
especially so if the first visit were made by ‘the amphibious command. ship USS 
BLUE RIDGE (LCC-19), which made a very successful visit to Otaru in 1980. The 
optimum situation would be created by the prior resolution of requests for 
compensation for long-line nets cut during a naval exercise off Akita Pre- 
fecture (see below), since most of the nets belonged to Hokkaido boats. The 
people of Hokkaido, where defense-consciousness was more pronounced than 
elsewhere in Japan because of proximity to the Soviet Union, could be expected 
to be more sympathetic than others to U.S. operational requirements under the 
Mutual Security Treaty. “9 


—té}- The American Consul in Fukuoka had a much more pessimistic outlook for 
ship visits to the southern island of Kyushu. As witnessed later by COM- 
SEVENTHFLT, however, this prognosis proved to be totally wrong. The Admiral 
submitted a very favorable report to CINCPACFLT on 8 July, fotlowing the annual 
USN/JMSOF flagship sister ship cruise with protocol visits to the ports of 
Beppu, Kagoshima, and Sasebo. He said the reception in each port was warm and 
hospitable and dispelled any concerns about Japanese sentiment in the aftermath 
of publicity surrounding MIDWAY's return to Yokosuka and the alleged Sea of 
Japan fishing lines damage. Governors and mayors publicly rejected calls to 
cancel the port visits, and demands by .the opposition that officials not 
1. HistSum Nov 81 4545 DECL 11 Dec 87. 

2. AMCONSUL Sapporo 049/0902402 Jun 81 ¢&}, DECL 9 Jun 87, 
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